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THE ENGLISH BURIAL LAW. 


The British Friend of the present month 
gives two narratives illustrative of the prac: 
tical working of a law connected with an 
Established Cnurch. In England and Wales 
no one but the incumbent of a parish, er 
some other clergyman acting with bis con- 
sent, is allowed to conduct a burial service in 
the parochial churchyard. One of the nar 
ratives is a tale of infancy; the other of old 
age; and while the former dates back more 
than a generation, the latter describes a 
quite recent occurrence. Somewhat abridged 
on account of the length of the article, we 
think the facts will interest our readers, and 
also “ point a moral.”—Eps. 

»I.—THE UNBURIED CHILD. 


The subject of the once notoriou: case of 
“The unburied child” was Jane Rumbold, 
daughter of John Rumbold, of Bassingbourn, 
Cambridgeshire, a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church in that place. She was bora 
on the }2:h December, 1839, was baptized by 
Charles Muase, the Congregational minister, 
on the 8th February, 1840, and died on the 
14th February following. 

Application was made to the vicar, W. H. 
Chapman, for the interment of the child in 
the churchyard, but he refused to bury it; 
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saying that he would not bury any child that 
was baptized at the “ Meetirg.” The father 
then gave notice for the burial of the child 
on the 17th of February; and on that day 
the body was takeu to the churchyard. The 
vicar, however, would not allow the bell to be 
tolled, and refused to perform the burial ser— 
vice, and the child was therefore taken home 
by the father. 

Soon after another child (not of the same 
family), also baptized by Mr. Moase, died. 
The vicar refused to bury in that case also, 
aud the body was put in the grave without 
any burial rites. This led Mr, Moase to pub- 
lish a letier to the inbabitants of Bassing- 
bourn, stating the facts, and asserting that 
the object of the vicar was to compel parents 
t» have their children baptized at church. 

Mr. Moase also acquainted the Vicar’s. 
Diocesan, the Bisbop of Ely, with the facts, 
and requested him to enforce compliance with 
the Jaw. The bishop in his reply expressed 
a hope that “the vicar would consider and. 
obey the law,” but declined to enforce obedi- 
ence, 

On the receipt of the bishop’s letter, the 
vicar was iuof rmed thereof, and notice was 
given for the interment of Jane Rumbold the 
next day—the grave still remaining open. 
The body of the child was then taken the 
second time to the churchyard; the vicar 
again refused, and the child was taken home 
again as before. Mr. Moase then published 








_ ment. At twelve o’clock, authorized persons 
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the judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court by 
Sir J. Nicholl, in the well known case of 
Kempe versus Wickes, which fully established 
the validity of baptism by Dissenters. 

A copy of this judgmert was forwarded to 
the vicar, but without effect. The case was 
then placed in the hands of Mr. John Wilke, 
secretary to the Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty. Mr. Wilks 
thereupon wrote to the vicar explaining the 
law, and demanded compliance. That pro- 
ceeding aleo proving fruitless, it was resolved 
to institute legal proceedings against the 
vicar ; but for that purpose a fresh notice for 
interment was given, “that, at the time ap- 
pointed, the body of Jane Rumbold would be 
taken to the churchyard for interment.” The 
child was taken there for the third time, and 
for the third time the vicar refused to per. 
form the service, and the child was carried 
home as before. 

An action was thereupon commenced 
against the vicar, in the Diocesan Court of 
Ely ; but the bishop sent the case up by Let- 
ters of Request to the Arches Court. It came 
before Sir Henry Jenner Fust, the judge of 
that Court, on the 20th May, 1843. Mr. 
Chapman declined to appear, on the ground 
that more than two years had elapsed since 
his refusal to bury, and that, therefore, ac- 
cording to law, he could not be prosecuted. 
Judgment was given against him upon this 
point. In 1844 the case was fully argued ; 
the vicar pleading that the child had not 
been baptized—the baptism being by a lay- 
man—and also that the baptism was heretical, 
because it was performed by a heretic, who 
was according to tne Canon, ipso facto excom. 
municate! Judgment was given against him 
on these and many similar points, oa Novem- 
ber 21st, 1844. The objection was then made 
that no sufficient notice to bury had been 
given, and Sir Herbert Jenner Fust decided 
that it bad not been proved that sufficient 
notice had been given. Judgment thereupon 
was given in the vicar’s favor, with costs. 

On January 2%th, 1845, the friends of the 
child made an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to compel 
the vicar to bury the child. The Court, 
while willing to grant the mandamus, thought 
out of respect to the decision of the Dean of 
Arches, the body ought again to be presented. 
Notice, therefore, was given to the vicar to 
bury the child on the 30th of January. 

The order to bury came somewhat unex- 

tedly, and as soon as the news reached 
Resdecbows that the “ unburied child” was 
to be buried at noon, the village was in a fer- 


Rumbold’s child, who had died five years be- 
fore. It was a bitter wintry day, and the 
snow fell fast; but, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather, the people turned 
out in crowds to wituess the spectacle. The 
child was buried with the rites of the Church 
of England, but not by the vicar. That 
functionary continued his obstinate resistance 
to the last, and the service was, therefore, 
performed by the Rev. W. Coulcher, vicar of 
Whaddon. 

Thus, after protracted and costly litigation, 
the ashes of Jane Rumbold were for the fifth 
time borne to the grave and deposited in the 
parish churchyard by the side of her mother 
—who had died soon after the child—and ten 
of her brothers. 

During the five years which had elapsed 
since its death, the body of the child was 
kept in the house; a recess having been 
made in an empty chimney, and a second 
coffin having had to be made. The grave 
remained open for months. It was closed 
and then re-opened again and again; the 
poor sexton making bitter complaints of the 
labor, for which he got no, fees. 

No candid reader—whether churchman or 
not—will deny that this is a discreditable 
chapter in the history of England, and in 
the history of the English Church also. But 
it may be replied, in this case, the clergyman 
acted contrary to law, and that, however 
censurable his conduct, the Jaw was not in 
fault. The law notin fault! when it was pos- 
sible for this vicar to keep a child’s body un- 
buried for five years, and when he finally re- 
fused to obey the law, although he allowed 
another clergyman to do so! The fact that 
this should have been possible is of itself 
sufficient to condemn the English burial law. 

It is, however, more important to inquire 
how matters stand now. Well! at this mo- 
ment, forty years having elapsed, an un- 
baptized person, whether an infant who has 
died before the rite could be performed, or an 
adult Quaker, who conscientiously objects to 
baptism, is, in the matter of burial, treated 
in the same way as an excommunicated per- 
son, or a suicide. Any one who conducts a 
service over his remains can be prosetuted as 
for a criminal offence. That is, unquestion- 
ably the etate of the law, even in the year 
1880. ° ° . ; 

Il.—THE STORY OF THE CENTENARIAN 

QUAKERESS, 

All the newspapers of the time told the 
story of the celebrated Mary Travis’ one 
hundredth birthday at Cottingham, near 
Hull; for she was a relative of John Bright, 
and, at the village tea-meeting on the oc- 
casion, there was read a telegram from the 
Queen, containing a congratulatory and 






















attended from Royston to witness the due per- 
formance of the service. The bell tolled for 
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kindly message. She had not only reached 
an exceptional age, but had resided there for 
the long period of seventy-seven years, and 
the Cottingham people were proud as well as 
fond of her. The church bells were rung 
throughout the day, and, at the public meet- 
ing at which it was agreed to present to her 
an address, the vicar—the Rev. C. Overton— 
bore testimony to the venerable lady’s love 
for the Scriptures, her active benevolence, 
and her patient and thankful spirit. The 
proceedings were probably unique, and re- 
flected credit on all parties. 

This birthday celebration, which, we are 
told, will long be remembered as a “ red-let- 
ter day” at Cottingham—took place on the 
2d of October, 1879, and in the course of that 
same month the following paragraph appeared 
in the Leeds Mercury: 

“BaptisM OF A CENTENARIAN AT Cort- 
TINGHAM.— An interesting ceremony was per- 
formed at the parish church of Cottingham 
on Friday week. Miss Mary Travis, who at- 
tained her hundredth birthday several weeks 
ago, was baptized by the Vicar of Cotting- 
ham, C. Overton, in the presence of a num- 
ber of the aged lady's friends. Such an 
event is stated to be without a parallel in the 
history of the English Church.” 

A newspaper article also contained the ad- 
ditional statement that the “baptism was per- 
formed by her own express desire after she 
had cevoted years of earnest meditation to 
the subject.” 

The public has never been told how utterly 
misleading are these statements: and it is 
only lately that the real facts have come to 
our own knowledge, and they form, we are 
sorry to say,a disagreeable sequel to a very 
pleasing story. 

iss Travis, as may be supposed, was 
deeply touched by this unusual manifestation 
of public feeling. It is, however, probable 
that it hastened her end, seeing that she died 
on the 12th of the following month. The in- 
habitants, in anticipation of that event, were 
naturally anxious that she should be buried 
where she had so long lived, in their midst, 
and therefore in Cottingham churchyard. 
She herself had originally intended to be 
buried in the “ Friends’ portion” of the 
cemetery at Hull; and some time previously 
had instructed a Friend to make the requisite 
arrangements for that purpose. She, however, 
had begun to entertain the idea of being 
buried at Cottingham, and therefore readily 
yielded to the persuasion of the vicar and 
other attached neighbors, and consented to 
her burial in the churchyard. 

But there was a formidable legal obstacle 
to the gratification of thia very natural wish. 
Mary Travis was not only a Quakeress by 





irth and training, but lived and died one; 
and, so long as she was able, worzhipped with 
the Friends at Hull. Afterwards, as there 
was no “meeting” at Cottingham, she oc- 
casionally worshipped in the parish church, 
and taught in the Sunday school. Of course 
she had never been baptized, and therefore the 
vicar could not, as he believed, legally read 
the burial ‘service over her remains—nor 
could any one else. She could have been 
buried in silence ; but though that might have 
satisfied her Quaker friends, it would not 
have satisfied either the vicar or the people. 
What was to be—what could be—done under 
these perplexing circumstances ? 

The practical result was, that the old lady 
was persuaded to submit to be baptized, solely in 
order that she might be buried with the rites of 
the Church of England! Yes! this pious 
Quakeress of a hundred years old was sub- 


jected to the rite which is supposed to signify 


initiation as a member of the Church of 
Christ.* 


The newspaper statement that the “ bap- 
tism was performed by her own express de- 
sire, after she had devoted years of earnest 
meditation to the subject,” was so far from 
being true, that, when pressed, at the age of 
99, to submit to the rite, she said she was 
perfeetly satisfied, having received the bap- 
tism of the Spirit, she did not need any out- 
ward ceremony. And we are assured that, 
years before, she had refused to become a 
member of the Church of England, and had 
stood her ground against all arguments to 
the contrary. It was simply because of the 
kindness of the inhabitants of Cottingham, 
and her wish to avoid a burial scandal after 
her death, that she yielded at the end. 

What the opinion of the ithabitants of 
Cottingham on this transaction may be we do 
not know; but we believe that, wherever the 
facts become known, there will be a feeling 
of disgust and of indignation that such 
things should be possible in a Christian anda 
civilized land. We believe also that they will 
strengthen the determination to effect so 
complete a change in our burial laws that 
two such stories as those of Jane Rumbold 
and Mary Travis shall never again be told 
in England. 





“THey ask me for secrets for attaining to 
perfection,” said Francis de Sales. “For my 
part I know no other secret than this: To 
love God with all one’s heart,-and one’s 
neighbor as one’s self,” 





*The baptism took place, not in the church, but 
in her bedroom, and as it may be supposed, not “in 
the presence ofa number of the aged lady’s friends.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
YEARLY MEETINGS. 


The convening of a Yearly Meeting draws 
together members from the constituent 
branches, bringing with them the sp*cial 
objects and concerns that have claimed offi- 
cial notice, as well as other matters of local 
or general interest that have impressed them 
eelves upon the thoughts or attention of in. 
dividual minds. 

In a religious organization, so liberal in 
belief and so slightly held tegether by what 
may be called ecclesiastical bonde, as is the 
Society of Friends, no subject that has a 
bearing upon the welfare and presperity of 
man, or that proposes united effort for the 
removal or mitigation of existing evils, should 
be permitted to fail of receiving careful and 
thoughtful joint consideration if brought to 
the notice of the meeting. 

There is a courtesy that is consonant with 
our Caristian profession, and is due from one 
ate of the meeting to the rest, or from 

indred bodies holding the same religious 
views one to another, that cannot be set aside 
or ignored. 

In this age of activity and research there 
must be diversity of idezs respecting methods 
of work and the means to be used. The 
church, like the larger community of which 
it is part, is made up of men and women in 
every walk of life and holding diversified 
social position. There are the whitened heads 
of long experience, representatives of metbuds 
of business, both secular and religious, that 
are rapidly yielding to the heavy but certain 
tread of what the present is calling for as the 
best. 

Side-by-side with these should stand the 
multitude who bear the burthen and heat ot 
the day, equally concerned for the truth, and 
equally interested in the upholding of the 
eternal principles which are the breast work 
and defence of their profession. These are 
asking, like David of old, that they may use 
the weapons with which they are familar ip 
the war which is waging aga nst the Goliahs 
of to day. It is well for us to meet this ques- 
tion of methods squarely. Had Saul i: sisted 
thet David shou'd not etand before the ad- 
versary unless he appeared in the armor im 
which the king had been victor1mus, then in 
deed would the work have failed and rout 
and ruin overwhelmed the nation. 

Let the kings and princes of our time and 
our profession see to it that they trammel not 
the Davids amongst us, but suffcr them to go 
forth in the strength of conscious integrity 
and of firm reliance in the Almighty arm, 
doing the work that has been committed to 
their hands, and giving them the good cheer 
and encouragement that docseo much in 
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nerving the arm and sustaining the soul of 
the young servant. 

There needs a more hearty sympathy be~ 
tween those who have done their part in the 
past and are waiting the summons to rencer 
up their stewardship and those who will be 
expected to wear the falling mantle. We 
all know how hard it is to see another teke 
up and carry forward that which it has been 
our greatest pleasure to perform. We sre 
not sure that it will be done in the way that 
seems best to us. We are more likely to 
think the only way in which it can be ocne 
is our way; aud so there is oftentimes a gresp- 
ing at and a holding on to some responsibil- 
ity or delegated labor long after the fitness for 
the service is past, to the great lors of thi se 
who should bend their necks to the yoke in 
the time of strength ard vigor, and to the 
meeting, which is thus deprived of useful and 
augmenting service. There is disc: uragement, 
too, in this failure to recognize the availabil- 
ity of new material ready to hand, and crav- 
ing to be made use of in the Master’s work. 

Very many turn away sick at heart, and 
are lost beyond recovery to the service that 
they would gladly have entered upon had 
they but been allowed the larger liberty, aud 
received the evcouragement so indispenrable 
to their success as faithful workezs. 

Let the old, the middle aged end the young 
ponder upon there things, that wisdom may 
be found to guide and strength be given to 
move forward in hermony aid conde-ceveion, 
each being willing to yield a little for the 
good of the whole, that the unity of the spirit 
may be maintained, and the bond of p:ace 


aud good feeling sirengthened. L. J. R. 
Fourth montb, 1880, 





A COPY OF GILES KNIGHT'S CERTIFICATE. 
To our well beloved Friends and Brethren 
in the Truth at Nailsworth in Glocester— 
shire or elsewhere, we send greeting— 
Signifying that our ancient friend, Giles 
Knight, having some occasion to see his na- 
tive country, and his outward » ffairs requir— 
ing his persen»] appeerance, doth induce bim, 
as well as affection, to undertake his voyage 
to see his old friends; now be having made 
application to our Monthly Meetiug in order 
tu have a Ceriificate, and persons appointed 
to make enquiry how he leaves his fumily ; 
and withal if the ship could not stay un i} 
ovr next Monthly Meeting he mought have 
a Certificate, signed by the Particular Meet- 
ing where be belonge, to wit By berry, 
These mey certify that enquiry beng made, 
and no oljection ijvound, we recommend him 
as an elder and one well esteemed by us for 
many years; having left his family with a 


‘great deal of love; he has had that great 
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comfort in having sober and well inclined 
children, and the Lord has blest him with 
outward substance, which we hops may be 
well disposed to his hopeful offspring. We 
heartily wish the Lord may spare his life to 
see his friends and family again; having left 
us ia unity and love. We wish and pray for 
his preservation in the Truth; with all the 
faithful throughout the whole world: We 
salute you and bid you farewell in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Signed at Byberry the 8th of 7th mo. 1717, 
by order of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

James Cooper, Jonathan Knight, Henry 
Comly, William Walton, John Dunkan, 
Thomas Walton, John Carver, Thomas 
Knight, James Carver, Heory English, Ed- 
mond Dunkan, George James, John 
Brock, Everard Bolton, Joseph Gilbert, 
Alexander Mode, Thomas Knight, William 
Dankan, Daniel Knight, Thomas Martin. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


That great statesman and eloquent orator, 
Edmund Burke, a century ago observed, 
“That a scholastic education was within the 
reach of the majority of the people, whilst 


the privilege of a guarded home traiving of 


children was enjoyed by few.” We fear the 
same condition of thiags is applicable at the 
present time. 

‘* A guarded home education ” is truly the 
greatest blessing that parents can bestow 
upon their children, and in what surer way 
can we attain happiness, either for ourselves 
or our children, than in conferring upon them 
a virtuous and happy home. To accomplish 
this great end many requirements are neces- 
sary. It is needful to impress our minds with 
the great importance of the trust imposed 
upon us, and of our great responsibility as 
parents, to whom our children are looking for 
example. It therefore behooves us ever to 
keep watch over our own spirits, that we may 
be enabled to maintain a vigilant care over 
their tender years. 

Children should be taught implicit obedi- 
ence to the requirements of their parents, and 
in governing them there should be a loving 
but a firm and steady discipline, never yield- 
ing to any indulgence that is of an evil ten- 
dency, but granting them every innocent 
pleasure and esjoymeat that will contribute 
to their real happiness. How mistaken is that 
false love which, by improper indulgence to 
the child, may in after years recoil upon the 
parent with sorrow and grief. We should 
try to be companionable with our children, 
entering into their little trials and partici- 
pating in their innocent amusements. Thus 
we would be more likely to gain their confi- 





dence, and the child, in advancing to maturer 
years, would naturally look to the parents for 
counsel and advice. 

To mothers we would suggest the great 
importance of selecting for their children, 
even when very young, reading matter that is 
unobjectionable, and that is fraught with 
truth, The mind of a child, at an early pe- 
riod of lifs, recognizes that which is rea/ and 
genuine from the imaginative. We should 
therefore supply them with that kind of men- 
tal food which would not pamper the imagi— 
nation, but would have a tendency to induce 
them to avoid that which is superficial, and 
would prepare them, as they advance in years, 
for the sober realities of Jife. Thus in child- 
hood a taste may be formed for all that is 


beautiful and pure aud good. 8. M, H. 
Fourth mo., 1880. © 





TrencH in his work on the Parables dis- 
tinguishes between the parable, the fable, the 
myth, the proverb and the allegory, as follows: 
“ Parable is a fictitious but probable narra- 
tive taken from the affairs of ordinary life, 
to illustrate some higher and less known 
truth. It differs from the fuble, moving, as it 
does, in a spiritual world, and never trans- 
gressing the actual order of things natural ; 
from the myth, there being in the latter an 
unconscious blending of the deeper meaning 
with the outward symbol, the two remaining 


separate and separable in the parable; from 


the proverb, inasmuch as it is longer carried 
out, and not merely accidentally and occa- 


sionally, but necessarily figurative; from the 
allegory, compariog as it does one thing with 
another, at the same time preserving them 
apart, as an inner and an outer, not trans- 


ferring, as does the allegory, the properties 
and qualities, and relations of one to the 
other. 





THE FRIENDS IN WASHINGTON, 


B. T. J., in the Washington Star, gives the 
following history of Friends in that city: 

When the seat of government was trans~ 
ferred to Washington from Philadelphia, 
quite a number of Friends came with it, and 
the first committee in charge of these Friends 
was appointed in 1802, by Indian Spring 
Monthly Meeting, near Laurel, Md. (now ex- 
tinct), and, near the close of that year, this 
committee reported in favor of establishing a 
meeting here. Accordingly, in 1803 the 
meeting in Washington was organized. The 
interest thus established continued to grow 
until 1806, when a midweek meeting was es- 
tablished here under the direction of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. In 1807 a lot for 
burial purposes, situated on Meridian Hill, 
near the head of Connecticut avenue, was do- 
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nated by Jonathan Shoemaker, of George- 
town, then a prominent member of the Soci- 
ety, and this is still held by the trustees. In 
the same year a Preparative Meeting was 
commenced, and it was then decided to pur- 
chase ground on which to build a meeting. 
house. This was accomplished in 1808. and 
the beautiful lot on I street, between 18th 
and 19th streets, was deeded by one Monroe 
to Wm. Morgan and others, trustees, In 
1815 the Preparative Meeting requested to be 
united to Alexandria Monthly Meeting, which 
wes not granted until 1817. At this time 
the actual members numbered 43, though the 
meetings were largely attended by others. 
During the ministry «f Thomas Wetherald 
(from 1822 to 1829) the meetings were well 
attended, the houre being generally crowded, 
but after his removal to York, Pa., the meet 
ings commenced to decline, and only the 
members attended. The property was then 
under the care of Daniel Kurtz and others, 
who received it from Wm. Morgan and others, 
and in turn they transferred it to George 
Shoemaker and others, who in 1850 trans- 
ferred it to Henry Janney and others, in 
whose names the property is still held. In 
1835 the midweek meeting was transferred to 
Georgetown, and again in 1836 it was re- 
turned to Washington. In 1849 the Prepar-. 
ative meeting was discontinued and the mem- 
bers were connected with Alexandria Meet- 
ing. The names of some of those who have 
been prominent in times past are Jonathan 
Shoemaker, William Morgan, Dr. John Lytle, 
Arnold Boone, Jonathan Seaver, Dr. Joshua 
Riley, Wm. Tyson, George Shoemaker, Levi 
Davis, Samuel Tyson, Edward Shcemaker 
and Henry Janney, the last three of whom 
are still living. 





It is of no advantage to a man to know 
much, unless he lives according to what he 
knows, For knowledge has no other end than 
goodness ; and he who is made good (that is, 
pure and unselfish in his character) is in pos- 
seesion of a far richer treasure than he whose 
knowledge is the most extensive, and yet is 
destitute of goodness ; for what the latter is 
seeking by his great acquirements, the former 
already possesses. . . . They whoknow little, 
but bave a conscience (or follow the little 
light they have), become enlightened in the 
other world even so as to become angels ; and 
then their wisdom and intelligence are inex- 
a. . . - Truths, however they are 

nown and understood, if they are not at the 
same time /ived, are nothing but inanimate 
truths; and inanimate truths are, as it were, 
lifeless statues.— Swedenborg. 


Ficurt life’s battle bravely, manfully. 
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Newrown Squarg, Fourth mo. 13th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Having visited Nebraska, Iowa and Min- 
nesota with both committees of the Friends’ 
Land and Colonizing Association that went. 
West to select a location for a colony, I have 
concluded to settle in Ida county, Iowa, near 
where several Friends’ families are located. 
I would be pleased to communicate with any 
one wishing to go West, as I wish to start at 
an early date., E.uery C. Hoop, 

Newtown Square, Del. Cv., Pa. 








BRooKtyy, Fourth mo. 9th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 

Having had the privilege of reading 
Friends’ Intelligencer for many years, sympa- 
thy has been felt for the committee who have 
the charge of this valuable and interesting 
journal, and I feel more than willing to ad- 
mit that it appears to be becoming more and 
more useful ia developing the priuciples and 
testimonies of the Society ef Friends. 

The essay published in No. 6, over the sig- 
nature A. A. T., I can unite with; it is 
unwise and unprofitable to give way to a 
morbid disposition, but we must love the 
Lord with all our heart. 

And the efforts to become rich in relation 
to the things of this world, to enable us to 
indulge in worldly pleasures, not only sap 
the spring of benevolence, but its tendency, 
according to my own observation, is to frus- 
trate its accomplishment. 

We read, from the 18th to the 23d chapter 
of Luke, a certain ruler asked the blessed 
Jesus, What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? And Jesus turned his attention to the 
moral law—io honor his father and his 
mother—and he could answer, All these 
things have I kept from my youth up. And 
when Jesus heard these things, He said unto 
him, Yet thou lackest one thing. Sell all 
that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in Heaven; and when he 
heard this he was very sorrowful, for he was 
very rich. 

Therefore, it would appear that we must 
not only surrender our worldly goods, but 
aleo our body, soul and spirit to the Author of 
our being. 


Your friend, Henry Haypock. 


SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

How swiftly time flies! Yearly Meeting 
is again near at hand. As I think o¢ it, the 
inquiry comes to me, Are we ready for it? 
Perhaps thou mayst ask, In what direction 
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does this inquiry point? Does it allude to a 
preparation to extend the rights of hospi- 
tality to Friends who may come from afar to 
visit us? This point should and does claim 
needful attention, but the thought that came 
to me was not a preparation for the comfort 
of the animal body, but for the welfare of 
the spiritual body. Are our spirits prepared 
for the spiritual feast, or, rather, are our 
spirits so prepared that the coming occasion 
may be to us a “feast of fat things”? Per- 
haps few of us are aware how much our 
healthful enjoyment of such occasions des 
pends upon our individual conditions. I pre- 
sume we admit that we all have our rough 
points—some offensive, some defensive—all 
requiring a guard around them, lest by rub- 
birg one against another they wound. A 
guard is essentially necessary in such an 
assemblage as our Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, where each owe holds measurably her 
own opinions, and many feel it right to 
express them. 

We know, my dear friend, there is a 
“Wisdom that is profitable to direct,” and 
that this Wisdom is equal to every emer- 
gency; but are we individually earnest 
enough to make our finite judgment subject 
to this heavealy control? 

In these large gatherings, where each one 
has an individual right, there is great need 
for the exercise of self-control. We must 
bear and forbear one with another, in love, 
“jin honor preferring one another,” and to do 
this our spirits must be in subjection to heav- 
enly rule, and this is the preparation to which 
I alluded when I commenced my note. 

I do not expect to meet with my friends 
this year; but having, from my youth up, 
availed myself of this privilege, I feel satis- 
fied now to yield to the force of physical dis~ 
ability, and remain guietly at home. Still, 
my interest in the welfare of the body con 
tinues unabated, and my desire is that those 
who assemble may experience a renewal of 
spiritual strength. 





Thy letter greeted me on my return, I was 
glad to have it as a welcoms to the hom6 life. 
We have to be qualified for both services ; 
the same close watchfulness over our natures 
and the abiding with the divine life is as 
needful, I find, for one as the other; indeed, 
I often think, in my own case, there is more 
care needed amid those whom we kaow love 
us; this gives a freedom that is often abused, 
and in carrying out our own desires we are 
too often uomindful that others have the 
same righis, or even greater; so it feels to 
me that { more often have at home to go into 
baptism of spirit, with the prayer for strength 
to forget myself and remember others, 











‘ministry of love. 
sympathy and fellow-feeling of their friends. 





But I took the pen to tell thee of our 


faring as we passed from meeting to meeting. 
We found in our religious mingling with 
Friends, in the answering of the queries, there 
were many delinquencies, and yet in every 
meeting I was sensible of material being pre- 
pared by the Head of the Church for future 
service in it; so I have felt encouraged and 
hopeful that the great fundamental princi- 
ples of our Society will be upheld. 


On Firat day morning G. and I made an 


early start to Oxford, were there in time for 
their First-day school, and I was mostly a 
silent listener to their exercises. 
echool a few Friends settle? into their little 


After the 


meeting, and I think it was owned; G. encour- 


aged me in the view he took. They are sur- 
rounded by Presbyterians, Methodists and 
other denominations, and yet a small number 
incline to draw aside from all these, and sit 


down in silence, ministered unto by the silent 
They surely deserve the 


The afternoon meeting was much larger, 
and I think, from the feeling that crowned 
the close, it was not heid in vain. I was glad 
to get home. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The third of the series of General Teachers’ 
Meetings was held in Race Street Mee'ing- 
house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 17th 
inst. The arrangements for conducting the 
meeting were the same as on the previous 
oceasions, 

The attendance was not so large, owing to 
the press of business and of family cares 
which the spring sea:on entails on our farm- 
ing population. It was gratifying to see that 
so many of that class, a3 also of our active 
business men, continue their interest in these 
meetings as was manifested on that occasion. 

The first subject considered was First-day 
School Unions. The best methods of con- 
ducting them, and how frequently they ought 
to be held, were questions freely discussed in 
several eseays read before this meeting, and 
by prominent workers present. All agreed 
in the helpfulness of such meetings, whether 
held monthly, as in Philade!phia, or quarterly 
or semi-annually, as in country places, 

Mission work claimed the next hour. The 
consideration of this important subject was 
entered upon by the reaiing of a paper, full 
of true, noble and sugzestive thought, care- 
fully written, from the standpoint of one who 
is actively engaged in celf sacrificing work of 
this kind. Otner papers and addresses fol- 
lowed, all calculated to increase the interest 
man:fested in this department of beaevolent 
and philanthropic labor. 
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Library Literature and the Management 
of First-day School Libraries were considered 
next, aad the time allotted be‘ore the recess 
being too short to give all who wished it an 
opportunity to speak to the question, it was 
taken up again after the recess. Much excel- 
lent thought and inquiry upon this impor- 
tant adjunct to the Firstday School was 
thrown before the meeting, and the necessity 
of great watchfulness over the books and 
pamphlets that the children read was insiste} 
upon. 

The relations of the First day School to our 
Religious Society, and what steps, if any, 
should be taken to secure an official recogni- 
tion of the work by the Society, were points 
that were also presented for consideration, 
-ealling forth an animated discussion. The 
-question was laid over, to be taken up at the 
fourth meeting, which will be held on Third- 
day evening of Yearly Meeting week, at the 
same place. 

Both eessions were characterized by a spirit 
of great earnestness, and a living concern to 
promote, in ali useful and consistent ways, 
the welfare of the children and youth who 
attend the First day schools, and to muke 
these schcols nurseries wherein shail be devel- 
oped the moral and religious life of all con- 
nected with them, in conformity with the 
simple, practical religion we profess. R. 

Fourth month, 1880. 
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Tratnep YounGc Teacners.—A Friend 
desires us to call the attention of Principals 
of Friends’ schools, and of committees hav- 
ing the management of such institutions to 
the fact, that there is at Swarthmore College 
a class which has been for some time receiv- 
‘ing careful and thorough ivstruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching, under the 
‘care of Amelia P. Butler, an experienced 
instructor, and a graduate of the Oswego 
Training School. 

These students are candidates for positions 
in educational institutions, and where vacan- 
cies occur in Friends’ schools. Thcee who 
have been receiving this special training 
should be considered worthy of the oppor- 
tunity to test their abilities as practical 
deachers. Application may be made to the 
authorities at Swarthmore. 


_— 40 
“ CIVILIZATION—Is rts CAusr NATURAL 
OR SUPERNATURAL?”—We have uninten- 








tionally omitted to notice a pamphlet with 
this title, received a few weeks since from 
the publisher, Charles H. Marot, No. 814 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

We have given it too cursory an exami- 
nation to be able to decide upon its merit 
as throwing light upon some of the subjects 
embraced in the inquiry. We are not com- 
petent to judge whether we are, as the writer 
thinks, called upon to “decide between the 
respective claims of Christianity and natural 
evolution.” We give below the author's 
introduction. The work is anonymous. 


“This inquiry is in consequence of a con- 
viction, on the part of the writer, that all 
schemes of religion, or theories respecting 
the relations of mankiud to the Universe and 
to the Creator thereof, are in reality based 
on but two general assumptions: Ist, That 
the civilization or improvement of mankind 
is caused by the direct mediation of a Super- 
natural Power; 2d, That strictly natural 
causes are sufficient to account for its pro- 
duction. 

“The one asseris that the development of 
civilization is effected only by the iuterpo- 
sition of God: the other ascribes all improve- 
ment to the natural development of natural 
faculties. According to it, our resources 
for the work of life are confined to our 
finite powers of perception. 

“ Although these two antagonietic princi- 
ples, or general grounds for action, have 
had their influence in the world from the 
period when the members of the human 
family first transgressed the laws of Deity; 
each having been practically exemplified in 
the respective lives of Abel and Cain and of 
Jacob aud Esau; yet it seems to have been 
reserved to our modern ‘advanced scientist’ 
to erect for the firat time, on the latter foun- 
dation, a supersiructure possessing even the 
appearance of logical sequence. 

“The proposition first mentioned above 
finds its ouly consistent exemplification in 
the genuine faith and practices of Christi- 
anity. 

“In the other is to be included every sys- 
tem or form of bslief that ascribes to man 
any natural or inherent capacity to make 
advancement in fulfilling the design of his 
creation. And if it is true, as I thiok an 


unprejudiced view will show it to be, that the 
latier embraces, in at least a greater or less 
degree, all views of the relations and respon- 
sibilities of life except that of pure Christi- 
anity (which is equivalent to saying that it 
is the source and foundation of all aduliera- 
tion of Christianity), and that it has found 
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its culminating point, or its nearest possible 
approach to a consistent or ‘thiskable’ plan 
of creation in the hypothesis of the evolu- 
tionist, then our present business is chiefly 
confined to deciding between the respective 
claims of Christianity and natural evolution.” 

Forest Frres.—It is early in the year for 
the prevalence of great forest fires, such as 
have been raging for many days in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The destruc- 
tion of extensive tracts of timber is only a 
part of the disaster which these fires entail. 
The soil thus denuded of its woods is rendered 
unproductive for the future, and in some 
cases, it is asserted, becomes permanently 
treeless. The rich vegetable mould which 
the centuries accumulate in the good green 
wood is reduced to ashes by the flames which 
consume the timber, and the germs of vege- 
table life are destroyed. The axe of the 
woodman, as a desolating agency, is harmless 
by comparison, and if any means of guarding 
against such fiery ruin can be devised, there 
should he no delay in applyin; them. 

The special causes of the late and present 
conflagrations are believed to be the miidness 
of the past winter and the unusually small 
amount of rain and snow which have fallen. 

In Virginia the weather has for several 
weeks been warm, dry and windy, and forest 
fires of greater or less severity are raging in 
many parts of the State—in the lowlands 
surrounding the Dismal Swamp, in the val- 
leys of the hills and on the mountain tops. 

Heavy rains have extinguished the New 
Jersey fires, it is hoped, and have checked 
the conflagrations in Pike and Monroe coun- 
ties of this State. 





JusTICcE AND Mercy.—It has ever been 
the part of the Society of Friends to protest 
earnestly against the cruelty and injustice 
which has its root in race prejudice, and the 
necessity for a faithful stand for justice and 
mercy continues to be urgent even at this 
time of rapid advancement. 

Not only Friends, but all those who are 
really on the side of true Christian philan- 
thropy and simple justice, must hear with pain 
of the wrongs inflicted by the strong upon the 
weak, and should be willing to cast all their 


influence, whether moral, intellectual or polit- 
ical, upon the side of justice, mercy aud truth. 

The Mongolians who are now scattered 
throughout the United States, and who seem 
destined to play an important part.in the 
future of America, are appealing to the moral 
sense of a people who are evjoying the pro- 
found blessing of nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian development, It remains to be seen 
whether this generation of Americans can 
take by the hand these dark people, and by 
the sweet reasonableness of Christianity draw 
them into its priceless heritage of light and 
progress. It is a strange comedy to send 
missionary teachers to the Chinese land, and 
then repulse with scorn and cruel wrong the 
humble, toiling Chinaman who comes to our 
shores to share in the blessings of our country. 


The Indians are also in our midst as a sub- 
ject people dependent on the justice and mercy 
of this nation. As one who is high in place 
has recently declared, “Our duty to these 
untutored and uncivilized tribes is not dis» 
charged by feeding, clothing, petting, and 
thus pauperizing them. Knowing the perils 
of their barbaric state, we ehould patiently 
teach and wisely aid and help them to the 
habits acd industries of a civilized state. .. . 
We should so treat them that in the shortest 
possible time they may become a part of us. 
They areour wards. Weshould educate and 
train them for usefulness and happiness. They 
are our neighbors. We should do unto them 
as we would be done by. We area great 
and powerful nation, aud we should be gen- 
erous and magnanimous toa weak and de- 
pendent race.” 

By keeping the plain principles of justice 
and right ever prominent, and by insisting on 
bringing all things to the test of truth, 
the good people of this country can ever regu- 
late the action of those to whom legislative 
and executive powers are intrusted; and if 
the demand for just and benignant dealings 
toward the helpless is plainly heard at all 
times it will not fail to be heeded. 

The times are not very remote when the 
philanthropists of the earth united in solemn 
and repeated protests against human slavery 
in all its hideous furms, and the good words 
which these uttered in their zealous advocacy 
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of justice and righteousness have done 4 
noble work, It remains for the successors of 
the faithful ones of a former generation to 
be resolute in continuing to assert the neces- 
sity of equal justice to all our fellow-citizens, 
without regard to color or to previous con- 
dition. There are wrongs yet to be righted, 
and there are essential duties yet to be per- 
formed in behalf of the children of those who 
have been brought among us as toilers and 
slaves. These are now claiming of us the 
opportunity of culture so long withheld, and 
the protection of the laws which make such 
culture available. The multitudes which are 
seeking refuge in Kansas from wrong and 
cruelty are now receiving the aid and sym- 
pathy of those who believe that their duty as 
Christians requires them to fulfill the new 
commandment of brotherly love. 





MARRIED. 


EASTWICK—McILVAIN.—On Fifth-day after- 

noon, the 15th inst., at Race St. Meeting-house, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, of which the bride is a member, 
Andrew M. Eastwick, Jr., son of Lydia Ann and the 
late Andrew M. Eastwick, and Martha, daughter of 
Martha G., and the late Hugh Mcllvain, all of Phil- 
adelphia. 
«- HOOD—WALTON.—On the 11th ult., at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, London Grove, Pa., 
under the care of London Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Lamartine Hood, of Philadelphia, to Addie V., 
daughter of Chalkley J. and Philena B. Walton. 


(OSA OO TS AO SE Ta 
DIED. 


BROWN.—On the 18th inst., Elizabeth H., widow 
of Lewis H. Brown, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

EACHUS.—On the morning of the 18th inst., near 
Ardmore, Montgomery Co., Pa., Virgil T. Eachus, 
in his 61st year; a member of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing.! 

EVANS.—On the 24th of Third month, 1880, at 
his residence, near Maysonville, Burlington Co., N. 
J., Nathan Evans, in the 63d year of his age; a 
member of Evesham Monthly Meeting, held at Mt. 
Laurel. His death hag left a void that is sensibly 
felt amongst us. ‘ 


MOORE.—On the 13th inst., Ruthanna, wife of 
Samuel L. Moore and daughter of Wm. Webster, of 
Glen Riddle, Delaware Co., Pa. 

NICHOLSON.—On the 17th inst., at his residence, 
near Mt. Ephraim, N. J., Joseph Nicholson, in his 
62d year. 

RICHARDS.—On the 13th inst., in Philadelphia, 
at the residence of her son Simuel R. Richards, Ann 
B., widow of Chas. W. Richards, in her 73d year. 

ROWLAND.—On the 13th inst., at Langborne, 
Pa., Wm D. Rowland. 

SAGER.—On the 13th inst., in Willistown, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., Wm. H. Sager, in his 39th year. 
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WALKER.—Suddenly, on theevening of the 14th 
inst., at the residence of her son, Dr. James B, 
Walker Philadelphia, Mary Baynes, widow of Thos. 
R. Walker, in her 67th year; an elder of Valley 
Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meetings. 

WILKINS.—On the 16th inst., Rebecca A., wife 
of Lewis 8S. Wilkins, of Camden, N. J., in the 73d 
year of her age. ' 





For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Extracts from Letters from Pupils, continued 
from last week. 

As proposed, we intend in this number giv- 
ing only brief quotations from each of the 
letters referred to. They all breathe the same 
spirit; not a word of dissatisfaction from any- 
one, all grateful, hopeful, and determined to. 
press forward in the world, as far as ability 
and opportunities are afforded. 

It may be well to remark that letters from 
the first class of pupils alone have not been 
selected, but extracts from those in the second, 
the third and the fourth elass are here given. 
We would that readers could only see the 
penmanship and general appearanee of the 
manuscripts—scarcely an interlineation any- 


where, and not a single blot of ink on any of 


them! 

Harriet Minot says: “I am still in schood 
every day, and I love to go very much, and 
Sunday School and Church also. We have 
three teachers in our school. They take great 
pains with us. I am in the second class in 
school. My teacher teaches us to crochet. 
Sometimes people cell it, and get a great deal 
of money. That is what [ am going to try to 
do, but I must take pains to do it well first. 

“‘T love all of my teachers very much, and 
they love me. Our school is very large. I 
should like very much to have you come 
down and visit our school. A northern lady 
was in our school last week. She seemed 
pleased to eee the children and hear them 
recite, and see them work and hear them 
sing.” 

Alvin Singleton, referring to the school, 
thus regrets: “I cannot do my lesson very 
well. I am trying to do better if I can with 
my sums. I am a boy eleven years of age. 
I try to get along as well as I can. My 
father is a preacher, and he is now about go- 
ing to conference. He does not preach here, 
but we live here, so we can go to the Laing 
Schvol,”’ ete. 

Mary Perry speaks of her Christmas and 
her presents, and her father’s agricultural 
pursuits. Of this latter calliog, a number of 
the pupils have something to say. She pro- 
ceeds: “I go to school every day to learn 
how to read and write. How nice it is to 
learn to read and write. I can write to alk 
my friends, teachers and schovlmates.”’ Then 


a | 
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comes a description of where they live, the 
number of the family, etc. “I go to Sabbath 
School to learn the words of our Saviour. I 
got for a present to our Sabbath School a 
beautiful Bible and ten beautiful cards. I 
can do a great deal of works. I can sew and 
do some kinds of crochet. This friend whom 
I am writing to, I hope he will receive it and 
answer it. I think they are very good to us, 
and God will bless them.” 


Frederick Sparks says: “I don’t think this 
is the first time I have written to you. I 
have not many words to say at present, but 
I am doing my best at this time. I am going 
to school this year, and next year I am going 
to a trade. 1 want to learn all I can this 
year. When I came to this school I could 
not write, but I can read and write now, and 
thank God for it. If ever I go away from 
my mother [ can always write to her,’’ etc. 


Abraham Scott writes: “I carry my books 
home every evening, and I am trying to get 
my lessons every day, but Iam in Long Di- 
vision, and that is the hardest lesson I ever 
had.” He, too, speaks of his ‘nice Christ- 
mas,” adding: “My Pa preaches a great way 
from here, but Ma and I live here so [ won’t 
have to stop going to this school. The county 
schools are very trifling. All I know I got 
in this school. Iam eleven yearscld. Ma 
sends her respects. Your little friend,’’ etc. 

Leah Singleton says she is eleven years of 
age, that her father sends three children to 
this school, and that, “I love to go to school, 
and I try todo my best. I am in subtrac~ 
tion, and I learn in Third Reader.” 

Another pupil gives quite a description of 
the “beautiful flowers,” as well as the fruits 
and vegetables, and says: ‘‘I am going to 
school, and getting along well. My teacher 
is kind to me and to all the other scholars. 
She takes good panes* to teach us good, and 
I think a great deal of her. I have had to 
stay out of school a grate* deal, or I could 
write better. Your dear friend,” etc. 

William Palite informs that his father 
“has bought ten acres of land, six miles from 
Mount Pleasant, and I stay with my Father.” 
He then tells of their varied planting, and 
repeats that he stays six miles from Mount 
et and that he “goes to school every 

‘a oe 

Section ~~ writes: “I am going to tell 
you how | am getting along. I am just 
getting in Long Division. I have got to stop 
the last of this month, but I cannot help that. 
1 will try to get to school next year in time, 
and try hard to get up with my class. My 
kind teacher takes so much pains with me 
that I am sorry when the time comes to stop. 


* For a wonder, two mis-spelled words! 





I wish you would write me another letter, 
for I was glad for that which you sent me 
last July. I did (was) not able to quswer it, 
for I did not get it till the second day of July, 
and did not have time to answer it. 


“T was glad to have school open again this 


year, for I do not know what we could do 
without this school. 


The children would 
rather walk far to go to this school, because 


the teachers take more pains with them, so 
they learn faster.” 


William Cooper tells of his father’s “large 


crops of Corn, Potatoes, Rice and Cotton,” 
and also about their fruit trees, adding, “We 
have seventeen acres of land, our owa farm, 
and [ have plenty to eat and drink. I am 
fifteen yearsof age. I will close my letter by 
saying Good By. 


“From your young dear friend.” 
Mary Ladson writes ‘‘a f2w lines to let you 


see how I am getting along. I have six miles to- 
walk every day. I do all this for the sake of 
earning my education, My father wishes me 
to have an education if he is able. When at 
school I try to attend to lessons. I am very 
sorry I have to stop the last of the month.” 


Another pupil informs us that he lives 
‘“‘three miles from the school. My little 
brother and I come to school every day. I 
am twelve years old. I do a great deal of 
work, I is the oldest of six children.” 

Peter Goodwater has to work when he can 
“to help himself, but has tried hard to learn 
_ winter because I can’t go to school very 
ong.” 

Anderson White tells us he walks four 
miles to school, and that he likes to go. He 
also says, “You ought to see the potatoes 
roast on the stove, what the children have 
for lunch, they smell like dinner!” 

Another says: “I am twelve years old. 1 
love to go to school. Iam in subtraction, 
and can do it well. I want to learn all I 
can.” Then follows a description of their 
family of seven children, three younger than 
— closing with, “We all try to do our 

est ” 

“Your little friend James J. Collington ” 
writes: “I live five miles from Mount Pleas- 
ant. Icometo school every day. My Ma is 
dead, and I live with my Grand Ma. She is 
good to me. I live near the free school, but 
they don’t keep regular, and the children 
don’t seem to learn well like they do here. 
My Uncle come to the school. He got a good 
chance of learning, and he want me to get 
some too. Sometimes the sand is heavy, but 
{ don’t mind it. I am twelve years old,” etc. 

Christiana O. Neal says: “I sit down to 
write you these lines, hoping they may find 
you well, and I hope all your triends are 
well. I enjoyed myself very nice on Christ-~ 
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mas. Everything is fresh and green, and 
looks nice. The trees are green and the birds 
are singing.. My dear friend, I am a little 
girl ten years old, and I try todo my best 
now. We try to do our best, because we 
cannot get along without working in this 
world,” ete. “T remain your friend.” 

One of the boys gives a description of his 
father’s labors in plowing the ground, burning 
up the bushes, etc., and of the necessity of plant- 
ing rice “ia a low fall, because it cannot grow 
on high land,” and of the troubles they some- 
times have with foo much water from heavy 
rains. He also speaks of the “robbers” they 
have—the rice-bird and the black-bird, these 
for rice, and the crows after the corn. He 
must be one who lives at a considerable dia- 
tance, for he says: “I come down to school 
every Monday morning, and go home after 
echool Friday. I fave the rheumatism some- 
timer, and cannot walk eo far every day. I 
am getting along well in school. 

“Your friend,” ete. 

Although the end of my package of letters 
is not yet reached, the space even these 
limited extracts will occupy in Friends’ In- 
telligencer warns me [ must close, first asking 
atiention to the practical drift they all have, 
a3 well as the “fifty dollars” needed, without 
which our school, too, must close. 


J. M. Extis, No. 325 Walnut St. 
Philad’a, Fourth mo. 24th, 1880. 





VALUABLE RUBBISH. 


For many and many a year, no doubt, the 
pine tree shed its p inted, needle-like leaves in 
the Silesian forests, and there they were left to 
decay and turn ioto mold at their leisure, uatil 
M. Pannewitz started a manufactory for con- 
verting them into forcest-wool, which, besiles 
being efficacious in cases of rheumatism 
when applied in its woolly state, can also be 
curled, felted or woven. Mixed with cotton, 
it has even been used for blankets and wear- 
ing apparel. The history of gas making best 
shows the value of “rubbish.” To begin with, 
The coal which yields most gas is what is 
termed “cannel”’ coal, and is now worth from 
25 t» 30 shillings a ton-or more; whereas, 
filty years ago it was looked upon as almost 
worthless. In distilling coal for gas, a liquor 
is produced which for a long time was so 
great an inconvenience to the gas companies 
that they actually paid for permission to 
drain it into the common sewers, as the 
simplest way of getting rid of it. This gas 
liquor con'ains salts of ammonia, together 
with naphtha and tar,and the tar is now made 
by repeated distillation to yield pitch, ben- 

zole, cre»sote, carbolic acid, the substances 
known as paraffine and aniline. It seems 


strange now that these valuable products 
should ever have heen thrown away as use- 
less; still stranger is it to learn that we de- 
rive from one of these waste substances the 
whole series of beautiful colors called aniline 
dyes. Naphthaline is another residuary pro- 
duct, by a novel application of which it is 
said that the light-giving properties of gas 
may be enhanced fourfold at a very trifling 
cost. But the uses to which the waste liquor 
of the gas-works may be put are not yet ex- 
hausted; for, not only is it turned to account 
itself, but combined with the slaty shales 
found among the coal, which were also at 
one time a source of perpetual annoyance, it 
now yields alum, used in the manufacture of 
paper and preparation of leather; copperas, 
or green vitriol (sulphate of iron), used in 
dyeing, tanning and the manufacture of ink, 
and Prussian biue, and sulphuric acid. 

Rags are now recognized as such a valu- 
able commodity that in some countries their 
export is forbiddea by government. Never- 
theless, from one source or avother the paper- 
makers of Eugland alone import annually 
some eighteen or tweuty thousand tous of 
linen and cotton rags, and collect Jarge quan- 
tities at home. Theze rays are of very vary- 
ing degrees of cleanliness, as may be imag- 
ined; some of the English ones require no 
bleaching at all, while ihose of Italy bear 
away the palm for dirt. Old sails are made 
into the paper used for bank notes, so it is 
said, and old ropes reappear as brown paper; 
but many other things besides flax, hemp and 
cotton are now used in the manufacture, and 
paper is made and remade over and over 
again. Not a scrap of paper need be wasted, 
for there are plenty of persons ready to buy 
it, and if vot good enough for remauufacture 
as paper it can always be converted into 
papier-mache, no matter what its color or 
quality. Cuttings of paper severed by book- 
binders, paste-board makers, envelope cutters, 
pocket-book makers and paper-hangers are 
realily bought up; and so, too, are tons’ 
weight of old ledgers and account books by 
the papier-mache mauutacturer, together with 
old letters and any other paper rubbish, giv- 
ing a pledge that all should be promptly 
consigned to destruction in his large vat; and 
out of this heterogeneous assemblage he pro- 
duces a substance so hard and firm and dur- 
able that it has been suggested as suitable for 
making soldiers’ huts, and even ships.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


BRAIN WORK, ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO, 


Mental labor is not hostile to health and 
life; bat [ am more than ever convinced that 
a man who lives by his brain is of all men 
bound to avoid stimulating his brain. Ino 
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this climate, to stimulate the brain by alcho- 
hol and tobacco is only a slow kind of sui- 
cide. Even the most moderate use of the 
mildest wine is not without danger, because 
the peculiar exhaustion Caused by severe 
mental Jabor is a constant and urgent temp- 
tation to increase the quantity and strength 
of tke potation. I would say to every young 
man in the United Svates, if I could reach 
him, if you mean to attain one of the prizes 
of your profession and live a cheerful life to 
the age of eighty, throw away your dirty old 
pipe, put your cigars in the stove, never buy 
any more, become an absolute teetotaler, take 
your dinner in the middle of the day, and 
rest one day in seven.—James Parton. 





REST. 
Isarau Ixiii, 14. 

Bright were my days of youth, 
And fair life’s opening page ; 
Yet I can tell, in deed and truth, 

Of nobler joys in age. 


Yes, bleszed is the rest 
This lovely valley yields,— 

Its pleasant paths with flow’rets drest, 
And fruitful are its fields. ; 


Within this tranquil shade 
My life’s long tabors close; 
its cares and toils divioely Jaid 
To rest in calm repose. 


Rest to the anxious mind, 
With plans and projeets spent; 
Led by a guidance wise and kind, 
I learn to be coatent. 


Rest to the stubborn will, 
Its wayward murmurs cease; 
I hear the whispered voice, “ Be still!” 
And all is hushed to peace. 
Rest to the saddened heart, 
Oft pierced with grief and love; 
1 weep no more that friends depart 
So near our home above. 
Rest to the deatbless soul, 
From doubt and terror free ; 
Redeemed, renewed, from sin made whole, 
Complete, my Lord, in Thee. 

The above lines were written when the 
author was upwards of eighty years of age. 
She was a beautiful example of gratitude and 
cheerfulness to the end of her life—*-The 
Friend,’ London. 





THOUGHT BY A PICTURESQUE SEA COAST. 


Thank God for His gift of bills! 
For the purple and the gold, 

Which, in mingled n ass of heather and gorse, 
Their swelling summits fold; 

For the bracken’s dying glow 
Of brilliant amber light, 

Richly shed on the mountain crest, 
Ere lost in the shades of night; 

For the grandeur of the shadows 
Along its rifts and side; 

For the light still lingering on its top, 
When gone from all beside ; 


For the streams that, sparkling, rush, 
With clear, unceasing song; 

For the quiet, ferny lakes that lie 
Its rocky nooks among. 

For the power possessed by those cooling heights 
To bid the clouds bestow 

Their lading on them, to be passed 
To the valleys far below. 

How parched and monotonous earth would be 
Without ber mountains and rills ; 

Thank God for His gift of the hills! 

—Leisure Hour. 


—_—_——- -~~e 


DEFECTIVE VISION. 

An occasional correspondent of a New 
York paper gives interesting details of the 
investigations which have lately been made, 
in this city, with the purpose to discover, if 
possible, all the causes which tend to produce 
short sightedness and tend to aggravate it. 
This ecientific and thorough study of causes is 
stimulated by the hope of being able to sug- 
gest remedies. 

Similar investigations have recently been 
made in Europe on a large scale, and in our 
own country in Boston, Cincinnati and 
Brooklyn, but not with enough defiviteness 
to admit of .he laying down of hygienic laws, 
In the meantime myopia is increasing, and 
appears earlier in life than formerly, while 
its effects last longer and the condition is 
observed to become hereditary.— Eps. 


























“The Philadelphia inquiries came about 
in this way: Dr.S. D. Risley, an ophthal- 
mic surgeon of bigh standing in this city, was 
asked to write a paper for a magazine on my- 
opia. In this paper he made the statement 
that normal eyes—those possessing normal 
refiaction—never broke down under work; 
that some previous pathological condition or 
bodily illness was necessary. In considering 
the proo's of this, fur in his private practice 
he had never known an eye to break down 
under work, it struck him that he would 
make some examinations of normal or “ not 
complaining” eyes, to prove this assertion. 
The article was laid aside, and he began to 
examine the eyes of the boys in the House of 
Refuge. Then he took up those in Girard 
College. But this was not satisfactory, and 
his attention having been drawn to the con- 
dition of the eyes of school children, he began, 
in October, 1878, an elaborate investigation 
of their eyes, under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society, be being 
chairman of a committee appointed by that 
body. The work has been continued ever 
since, and up to the present time about 1,600 
scholars have been examined. The work is 
being finished in the Girls’ Normal School, 
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and about 100 more scholars are yet to be 
examined before the committee will stop the 
work. This will be completed before the 
close of the present school term, and during 
the summer Dr. Risley will tabulate his re- 
turns and write the report to his Society. 

‘‘ His investigations demonstrate most con- 
clusively how necessary is the search now 
being conducted, and how beneficial is likely 
to be the result of it. Almost one half of the 
children examined, who did not in the least 
complain of their eyes, were found to possess 
eyes indicating acute pathological conditions. 
Many showed disease sufficient to make it 
imperative that the child be taken from 
school, a state of affairs that few certainly 
dream of. The examination, in which Dr. 
Risley was assisted by several medical men 
and two secretaries, included the filling out 
of a prepared blank for each child, which 
included age, sex, color of hair and eyes, and 
other personal and social conditions. The 
returns on this table were then entered in a 
large book under the same headings, and the 
conditions of the eye as disclosed by the oph- 
thalmoscope were charted. Before, how- 
ever, the school was visited, a number of in- 

uiries had been answered by the teachers. 

hese were: The position of the scholars at 
their desks with the relation to the light; the 
position of the blackboards; the amount of 
close work of each scholar over books at the 
desk ; the amount in hours of far work, that 
is, reading from blackboards, charts, maps, 
ete.; the amount of work necessary to be done 
at home; the books used and the kind of 
print in them; the average work of each 
scholar since entering the primary echool, and 
the length of time; lastly, residence. The 
data thus obtained served as a clew in tabu- 
lating ; the conditions, to the results secured 
by the examination of each scholar. Dr. 
Risley’s report will be based upon these two 
tables—the condition or cause, and the effect 
or result. By patient study of his tables he 
hopes to be able to demonstrate the faults of 
school life in this country, and suggest the 
remedies that will check the diseases now 80 
fast gaining ground. 

“The work of Dr. Risley is to be strength- 
ened and confirmed, perhaps elaborated to 
more faithful conclusions, by the work of an- 
other committee, partly patterned upon the 
results Dr. Risley had obtained up to the 
time this second committee came into exist- 
ence, a twelve-month since. The College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia had its attention 
drawn to the increase in myopia at that time 
by Dr. Edward O. Shakespeare, who read a 
paper ‘on the subject. Dr. Shakespeare de- 
votes his time to ophthalmic surgery, and, 


in this field. He was chosen to head a com- 
mittee of inquiry appointed by the College. 
Some preliminary work was done last spring 
and summer, but in the fall it was dropped, 
and nothing accomplished during the winter 
months. Dr. Shakespeare’s committee began 
again at the close of last week under his di- 
rection, and will push the inquiry with the 
utmost carefulness and consistent vigor. The 
inquiry will be directed with a view of ascer- 
taining all that can be learned on the follow- 
ing points : 

“ First.—Acuteness of vision. This will be 
esertained by.employing the ordinary cards 
used by opthalmic surgeons, upon which are 
printed letters (in Roman) of different sizes. 
Each line of letters has at the end a number 
which denotes the distance in feet at which 
the pupil must stand and see the lettersclearly. 
If he can do this he possesses normal acute- 
ness of vision. For instance, if a certain line 
is to be read at a distance of 15 feet, and the 
pupil can do so, he is marked '°,,; if he 
must go closer, and can only distinguish at 
11 feet, he is marked !!,;. This record will 
be kept in fractions. 

“* Second.—Range of vision. 

“ Third.—Normal condition of the focus of 
the eye, to be ascertained by the use of the 
ordinary French concave and convex lenses, 
which measure the distance in French inches. 

“ Fourth—The condition of the exterior 
muscles, measuring their strength and their 
relation to the focus of the eye. 

“* Fifth—Perception of color and acuteness 
of perception of color. This will be done by 
the Jager system of matching worsteds. 

“ Siath.—Ascertaining the field of vision, 
that is, the extent of the distance round the 
head covered by the sight of the eye. Some 
children, in looking straight ahead, can see 
easily motion, form and color at the side. 
— inquiry has never been undertaken be- 

ore. 

“Seventh—Anu exhaustive examination 
with the ophthalmoscope. 

“This investigation is comprehensive, as 
will be seen, but is only the second part of the 
examination, as showing just what defects 
exist. The ascertaining of the conditions 
that created these, defects will be comprised 
in an inquiry made when a school is taken 
for examination. These points will include: 
The position of the school, whether it is or is 
not situated in a healthy locatity ; the venti- 
lation, sewerage, heat, water, and all kindred 
problems of proper construction of school 
bnildings; the conveniences for the scholar ; 
the light furnished to the scholar when at 
work by day or night, and with this, the kind 
of light and the direction from which it 
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at the desk, and the number of hours so oc 
cupiel; the books used, and the character of 
the print iv the same ; how leng glasses have 
been used, if in use; previous history and 
length of terms in other schools; residence, 
with reference to healthiness of locality ; con- 


dition of parents’ eyes; food and manner of 


living, both of the parent and child; and, 
finally, age, sex and name. With all of these 
heads of inquiry will be associated other lines 
of examination suggested by the examiner. 
All previous examinations have not been suf- 
ficiently full, no attention having been paid 
to the progressiveness of myopia, the focal 
condition of the eye, the question of color, the 


“absence or presence of astigmatism, and in 


some examinations the ophthalmoscope has 
been omitted. Philadelphia will have the 
credit, therefore, of carrying out the first 
really thorough examinations ever made. 

“ Dr. Shakespeare expects to be occupied 
with his assistants during the larger part of 
the next two years. He expects to examine 
4,000 or 5,000 childrer, selecting the schools 
to be examined with reference to locality and 
reported healthfulness. Each division of the 
inquiry will be in charge of a separate phy- 
sician, a gentleman who has selected the eye 
as a special study. Dr. Shakespeare will con- 
duct the seventh division of the inquiry—the 
examination with the ophthalmoscope. The 

, work will begin with the examination of the 
, Boys’ High School, Broad and Spring Gar- 
- den Sts., and will be conducted during the 

afternoons. The children will be examined 
in classes of fifteen.” 





KAOLIN WORKS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


“ Nameloc,” in the Public Ledger, gives an 
interesting account of the improved working 
of the valuable deposits of fine, pure Kaolin 
clays of this State. These, if properly worked 
and developed, are believed to be sufficient 
to furnish material for all the potteries in 
this country for a century. 

“These pits, when opened, were worked in 


has been made in this respect within the past 
two years, by the introduction of improved 
machinery, by which the clay will be fur- 
nished the potters free of iron and other im- 
purities. 

“Among the clay mines worked upon im- 

roved principles are the National Kaolin 

orks of H. A. Johns & Co., in Delaware 
county, near the Brandywive Summit, and 
the Cedar Knoll Kaolin Works, belonging 
to Major S. G. Willauer, in West Cain town- 
ship, Chester county. The mine at the 
National Works is in a small valley, and 








excavations have been made that extend in 


length three or four huodred feet and over 
two hundred feet in width, the clay having 
been removed therefrom. At present a pit 
is being sunk, so as to reach the pure kaolin, 
which is supposed to extend downward to a 
great depth, us borings have been made sixty 
feet in the earth, without getting through the 
clay. These works are also arranged for 
making fire brick, the clay for that purpose, 
which io color is somewhat like amber, being 
found on the top of the kaolin. In burning, the 
bricks become white, as seen when they are 
sent to market. The kaolin worked at the 
Cedar Knoll Works was discovered by acci- 
dent, some four or five years ago, while the 
Major was having the land surveyed. Soon 
after, shafts were sunk and buildings erected 
to prepare the clay for market. The kaolin 
obtained here is not from the valley, as at 
the National], but from ground elevated some 
200 feet above the building for preparing it. 
This is said to be exceptional, for wherever 
found at other places it has been in ravines 
and low meadow ground. The clay, as in the 
other place mentioned, is found irom four to 
ten feet below the surface, and the present 
mine excavation is over 175 feet long, 100 
feet wide, and from 35 to 40 feet deep. The 
bed of kaolin extends in a direct line from 
northwest to southeast a distance of 350 
yards, and having a width of from 50 to 75 
feet. The clay at the National Works 
extends east and west, and is supposed to be 
the same bed that is worked at Cedar Knoll, 
at New Garden, Chester county, and at the 
Diamond State Kaolin Works, and at Ham- 
ilton Graham’s, Israel Lacey and Golding & 
Co., in the Hockesson Valley, and along the 
line of the Delaware Western Railroad, some 
twelve miles from Wilmington. 

“When the kaolin is taken from the earth 
it is unfit for use in the potteries, as there is 
mixed with it sand and particles of iron, that 
must be removed before it is ready for the 
market, unless the potieries erect works for 
themselves. At the National Works, which 
we visited, we found nearly the same kind 
of machinery as the others. Here the power 
is steam; at some, water is used. When the 
kaolin is taken from the earth it looks like 
lime, and quite solid, and, after being loos- 
ened and broken up, is shoveled into a hop- 
per, through which it passes into a receiver, 
This receiver is a box, about 15 feet long, and 
from 2 to 3 feet high and wide. Through this 
box runs an iron shaft, having projections at 
intervals like blades of a knife. As the shaft 
revolves water is admitted into the box, thus 
dissolving the lumps and, with the assistance 
of the blades, reducing the clay to powder, 
and leaving the receiver in the form of a 
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whitish liquid. In this condition it is passed 
through a sand trough some 12 feet long, 
a curient of water keeping it in motion and 
at the same time alluwing the sand in the 
kaolin, which is the heaviest, to settle in 
the bottom of the trough. The liquefied 
kaolin is carried on and back and forth 
through boxes, where the mica is separated 
from the kaolin, a proce:s ,more difficult 
than ia getting rid of the sand, as the mica 
is much lighter. Afier this process is com 
pleted, the still liquefied kaolin is paseed 
through very fine gauze screens, which have 
the effect of still :endering the substance 


‘ more pure. From the screens it is conveyed 


into jarge tanks or vats, where it remains 
about twelve hours. When it is found that 
the kaolin has settled at the bottom, with 
the water on the top perfectly clear, the 
water is drawn off and the kaolin trans- 
ferred, by means of pumps, to hydraulic 
presses, 

“These presses are each about 12 feet 
long and 6 feet wide, the bottoms being 
lined with zine. Each press contains 34 
leaves, having emall openings between them, 
in which linen bags are placed to receive 
the kaolin. The leaves are kept in their 
places by iron rods, and when the openings 
are filled the pressure is applied wit» suffi- 
cient force to remove all the water and Jeave 
the kaolin in a compact furm in the bags. 
When the leaves are opened, the clay is 
found in cakes 6 feet long, 22 inches wide 
and } of an inch in thickue-ss. From the 
presses the clay is put in an open shed, or 
in the open air when the weather is hot, 
for thoroughly drying it; then it assumes a 
nice whitish color, and is realy for shipment, 
selling at times as high as $20 per ton. 





ITEMS. 


Tue latest telegrams from Ireland show that the 
distress there is increasing. 


A TeLEGRAM from London states: The Globe says: 
“We learn from St. Petersburg that the prisoners 
at Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Samara «and other 
depot, n»waiting exile to Siberia, number over 20,- 
000. The Province of Orenburg has been block- 
aded for a month by unprecedented snow storms, 
and numerous deaths of persons overtakeo by the 
storms have occurred. Many village communities 
are s raitened for food in consequence of the im- 
possibility of communicating with the usual places 
of supply. 

Tue little town of Marshfield, the capital of 
Webster county, Missouri, situated about 38 miles 
northeast of Springfield, on the St. Louis and San 
Francisco railroad, was almost whol'y destroyed by 
a cyclone, on the evening of the 18th inst. Unly 
fourteen buildings were Icft standing, and these 
were damaged. The ruins caught fire, and tbis 
element completed the work of destruction. The 
loss of life was fearful. The latest reports place 
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the number of killed at 78, and of injured at about 
200, out of a population of perhaps little more than 
double that number. 


European advices in relation to emigration state: 
‘Much attention has been paid lately to the enor- 
mous increase in the number of emigravts from 
Germany to England and America. The National 
Zeitung states that from the 4th to the 11th of the 
prisent month 5,800 persons left Bremen. The 
emigrants come from all parts of Germany, and 
include many skilled workmen. This decided in- 
crease of emigration is evidently connected with 
the new Army bill, and entails very serious loss 
upon the country.” 

‘In consequence of the distress in Hungary, 5,000 
Magyars have quitted that country for America 
during: the past winter.” 

‘* Emigration to North America on an exception- 
ally large scale is taking place from Scandinavia. 
Two thousand Swedes have already left Bremen, 
end one thousand leit Christiana for New York on 
the 4th instant.” 


Tue forest fires have carried with them great des- 
truction in many districts of the country. Ocean, 
Monmouth and Cumberland counties, New Jersey, 
have suffered severely. The fire in the vicinity of 
Lakewood passed over 25,000 acres of land. The 
heaviest losses are in cord wood, cranberry bogs, 
and strawberry beds. Heavy rains have partially 
checked the spread of the great forest fires in Mon- 
roe and Pike counties, Pa. It is estimated that 
nearly twenty thousand acres in Monroe county 
have been burned over. Large quantities of game 
bave been destroyed. 

Information was received from Petersburg, Va., 
on the 18th inst., that “ The forest fires which have 
been raging in this vicinity for the past week buve 
become uncontrolable. Flames and smoke are 
plainly visible here. Barns and stables in large 
numbers bave been destroyed, and in many in- 
stances farmers have lost all their crops. Horses, 
farming implements, and a number of cabins bave 
been burned, the occupants barely escaping with 
their lives. The destruction of cord wood and 
timber is immense. The loss thus far is estimated 
at several thousand dollars. 

“In Prince George county the fire has been very 
destructive, invading orchards and destroying hun- 
dreds of fruit trees. It is feared that, unless a 
heavy and early rain occurs, the fire will destroy 
railroad bridges and telegraph poles, thereby im- 
peding travel and cutting off telegraphic communi- 
cation.” 


—_—————X—X—X—X—_—_—_—_—_ 
NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSES. 


Annual Meeting will be held at 1623 Filbert St., 
on Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 30th, at 4 o’clock. The 
annual report, election of officers and managers and 
other business will claim attention. 

Members, contributors and Friends generally are 
invited. ABRAM W, Haines, President, 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Horsham Friends’ Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, 
the lst of Fifth month, at 103 o’clock Friends de- 
cirous of attending will take the 9.20 train from 
Berks St. station for Hatboro’ where carriages will 
meet the cars. Excursion tickets can be procured 
at the depot, good till used. 
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